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[From the New York Ledger.] 
Italy. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Voices from the mountains speak, 
Apennines to Alps reply ; 
Vale to vale and peak to peak 
Toss an old remembered cry: 
Italy 
Shall be free; 
Such the mighty shout that fills 
All the passes of her hilis. 


All the old Italian lakes 
Quiver at that quickening word ; 
Como with a thrill awakes; 
Garda to her depths is stirred ; 
Mid the steeps 
Where he sleeps, 
Dreaming of the elder years, 
Startled Thrasymenus hears. 


Sweeping Arno, swelling Po, 
Murmur freedom to their meads, 
Tiber swift and Liris slow 
Send strange whispers from their reeds, 
Italy 
Shall be free, 
Sing the glittering brooks that slide 
Toward the sea, from Etna’s side. 


Long ago was Gracchus slain; 
Brutus perished long ago; 
Yet the living roots remain 
Whence the shoots of greatness grow. 
Yet again, 
God-like men, 
Sprung from that heroic stem, 
Call the land to rise with them. 


They who haunt the swarming street. 
They who chase the mountain boar, 
Or, where cliff and billow meet, 
Prune the vine or pull the oar, 
With a stroke 
Break their yoke; 
Slaves but yestereve were they— 
Freemen with the dawning day. 


Lcoking in his children’s eyes, 
While his own with gladness flash, 
*- Ne’er shall these,” the father cries, 


** Cringe, like hounds, beneath the lash. 


These shall ne'er 

Brook to wear 
Chains that. thick with sordid rust, 
Weigh the spirit to the dust.” 


Monarchs, ye whose armies stand 
Harnessed for the battle-field! 
Pause, and from the lifted hand 
Drop the bolts of war ye wield. 
Stand aloof 
While the proof 
Of the people’s might is given; 
Leave their kings to them and heaven. 


Stand aloof, and see the oppressed 
Chase the oppressor, pale with fear, 
As the fresh winds of the west 
Blow the misty valleys clear. 
Stand and see 
Italy 
Cast the gyves she wears no more 
To the gulfs that steep her shore. 


Autumn.:' 


A SONNET BY LONGFELLOW. 





Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain! 
Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 

So long beneath the heavens o’erhanging eaves, 
Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers attended ; 
Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves ; 

And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 
Thine almoner, the wind scatters the golden leaves. 
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Confessions of a Musical Soul. 


(From the posthumous papers of a Moravian Sister.) 
(Continued from page 228 ) 

An event which forms an epoch in my life hap 
pened at this time; the death of my father, my 
guardian, instructor and nearest friend. Having 
belonged to the musical choir of our village, his 
obsequies were solemnized by more than the usu- 
al demonstrations that announce a death and im- 
part the deepest interest to the scenes of inter- 
ment. As soon as body aud spirit dissolve their 
earthly alliance, the dirge is heard sending its 
pathetic tones through the calm quiet air of the 
village. 

The performers of this death chorale are a 
Quartet and are stationed on high, near the bel- 
fry of the church. The first tones of their in- 
struments bursting suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon the ear, suspend for a moment all other av- 
ocations, and the question occurs, in the phraseol- 
ogy of the Moravian, “ Who has gone home?” 
(“ Wer ist heimgegangen ? ”) 

During the church service a long and interest- 
ing auto-biography was read, compiled from my 
parent’s manuscripts; for he as well as many 
others of his day, kept his diary of the little in- 
ner and outer events of a life distinguished by 
such an unruffled tenor. In this memoir, many 
peculiarities of thought, many artless incidents 
are introduced, expressive of a Zinzendorfian 
mode of life, worship and language. 

A German by birth, his education and all the 
associations of his life were essentially of a Ger- 
man nature. He had been nurtured and trained 
in one of the German Moravian villages, had 
never seen the great organizer himself, Count 
Zinzendorf, but had been in such communication 
with those who had lived in the days of the “ Dis- 
ciple,” * and listened to his teachings, heard his 
lyrical improvisations frem his own lips and wit- 
nessed his life of philanthropy, so that he was 
aroused by, and animated with, all the fervor of 
that peculiar cultus, which distinguished our peo- 
ple of an earlier day. 

In his auto-biography he presented a picture of 
the scenes of those primitive times, not the day 
of a religious fanaticism mixed up with a perfect 
religious drama, wherein worship became an ac- 
tual stage representation, but of that unexcep- 
tionable piety and self-sacrifice whlch elevated 
the men and women of our past history into an 


tics of music, he left but a sparse record. He 
was not devoid of the musical temperament, and 
it was to that extreme organic sensitiveness that 
distinguishes all musical natures, he attributed 
much of his success in performance and concep- 
tion. But of those vagaries of thought, those fit- 
ful moods of feeling and action that make his 
class a peculiarity of the race, he left no traces 
in his diary. How strange that the perversities, 
the contradictions, the loves, the hatreds, the at- 
tractions and repulses of a musical, or I might 
say of a poetical, temperament, embody so much 
soul; and that all this struggle at last finds vent 
in tone, in poetical yearnings, in painting nature, 
in grasping at, though not reaching, the great un- 
known ! 

Why musical beings, why all artists of a deli- 
cate mould, are swayed and led by moods and 
impulse, can be explained in some measure by 
referring it to a too near contact with persons of 
more crude and practical natures. But another, 
a more easy and natural solution of the riddle of 
a musical nature may be found in the fact, that 
when we leave the province of tone and reénter 
the world of dull truth, there is a vast descent — 
we are liable to feel all the consequences of the 
change — reality is a disappointment, a thwarting 
of all the exalted aspirations into which tone-poe- 
try had led us. Life is too real, and the more we 
live in music, the more unreal every thing around 
should become, to supply happiness. The anato- 
my of my father’s nature, from whose strange 
composition there sprung forth so many beautiful 
effusions of lyrical music, was not an easy subject 
for my feeble philosophy, and in the course of his 
memoir, I was often reminded of those mysteri- 
ous qualities that make up the artist’s tempera- 
ment and originate so many of the distresses of 
an inner life. Harmony and gentleness flow to- 
gether and unite us with all surrounding congen- 
ial spirits; then comes the qualm of disgust, a 
feeling of repulsiveness; a dislike bordering on 
hatred; a disunion of our loves and friendships; 
a perverseness of tastes and inclinations; a wish 
for some vague nothing; and that proceeds till 
some new musical creation rises up and restores 
order, unity of thought, and a perfect ideal love. 

In accordance with custom, no cenotaph or 
sculptural tomb marked the place of burial; but 
an oblong marble tablet, with a simple inscription 
of birth, birth-place and death, distinguished the 
resting-place of my lost parent. Much attention 
is paid to the cemetery, in laying out the ground, 
surroundirg the tablet with flowers, and adorning 
the walks with trees, and every effort is made to 
render the place aresort of sacred pleasure, open 
at all times for friend and stranger. Here I now 
often repaired for meditation, and not unfre- 
quently when a musical interment drew the mul- 
titude together, did I follow, to enter into the en- 








Thou comest, Autumn, heralded by the rain, 
With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 
And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain! 

Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 
Upon thy bridge of gold; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land, 


unique model of humanity and rendered them a joyments of the dirge, played in the open air, 
phenomenon to the world of callous and self-in- among the trees, where the birds were singing, 
dulgent thought. Of his musical employments, | where, at a time of over-drawn excitement, the 
his various discoveries in the philosophy or wsthe- spirits of the departed seemed to hover; where 
Hope was the presiding angel, leading you on- 











* Zinzendorf was termed “‘ Der Jiinger,” or ‘* The Disciple.” 
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wards toward a place of final bliss; and where a 
general feeling of repose and quiet indicated that 
here was the symbol of man’s eventual destiny. 
One link broken, I now more than ever before 
swayed between life the mortal and life the eter- 
nal; calling up before my dreamy vision images 
of a musical unearthliness, and so purely harmo- 
nious, so deep in the combinations of thoseexqui- 
site chords that never fail in their effect, even up- 
on untaught ears; breathing peace, hope, joy to 
the disturbed soul, and anon looking forward to 
an emancipation from this dull bondage of care, 
and a realization of all that, of which our finest 
tone images are but a shadow. 

But duriug this later stage of thought and 
study, I felt as if my powers were ever putting 
on more and more of that maturity which be- 
longs to the autumn of life, clothing its fruits in 
the mellow colored garb of mental perfection, 
and filling up all the vacancies of a youthful in- 
tellectual growth with the fullness and ripeness of 
old age. As this sunset of life approaches, and 
is indicated by these longer shadows and that far- 
off obscurity that throws many past objects into 
uncertainty and forgetfulness, reflections force 
themselves upon me in reference to the utility of 
my own performances upon the stage, where eve- 
ry human being occupies a higher or lower posi- 
tion and acts his part. Some of us live for and 
dedicate ourselves to others with a devotion that 
makes a perfect sacrifice of egotism, while many 
and by far the larger portion, live for themselves, 
and never allow their individuality to operate 
upon other minds, when its influences would be 
of service, and where that universal philanthropy 
which ought to be the end of our being could 
come into play. Many years had been spent in 
the discharge of those tutorial services, which 
among us have no adequate remuneration above 
the ordinary gratitude of the pupil, who some- 
times evinces it by an occasional acknowledge- 
ment of love and affection for those who have 
instructed her. In this capacity, therefore, I was 
conscious of having surrendered all selfish grati- 
fications, sacrificed many of the little vanities 
and those temptations to self-adoration, that char- 
acterize so many of my sex, to the pursuit of no- 
bler ends. 

But a more serious question, which I frequently 
put to myself, was, how had I been benefitted, or 
in how far had I contributed to the elevation of 
others, by my ceaseless musical studies? That I 
had lived in the poetry of tone, had discoursed in 
its language from day to day, and had even fan- 
cied I had wandered beyond boundaries to which 
others who had gone before me had been limited, 
was left me as a consoling truth, after the many 
years I had spent in these pursuits; and I felt 
unwilling to draw an inference from all this that 
to me music had proved nothing more than an 
inane gratification. I was conscious of the posi- 
sition it held among the sister arts, and that, in 
all its moral influence, it should never be ranked 
below painting, written poetry or sculpture. 

The life I had lived, therefore, was in the es- 
thetics of religion, viewing a musical cultus in 
this peculiar sense ; and with this avowal, I look 
forward to my withdrawal from the scenes of this 
outward life, with the conviction that my musical 
devotion was productive ef good results. Many 
have seen fit to prescribe the limits of religion, in 
its relations to msthetic morality, and have 
deemed that an infringement of the purity and 





seality of a Christian belief, which adores tne 
beautiful and thus jeopardizes its dogmatism and 
the performances of its mere duties. 

But I feel convinced that no one has ever 
drawn that fine line of demarcation between re 
ligion and poetry, which limits each to its proper 
sphere ; nor has it ever been shown how near 
poetry approaches the lofty and sacred province 
of the former, for those mysterious qualities of 
our nature, those incomprehensible instincts of 
our humanity which give birth to alove of beauty 
and solemnity of feeling, invariably mingle and 
fraternize, and leave us in doubt whether such 
eloments can be separated. 

Our primitive Moravian culture was esthetic 
in all that relates to the inner or impalpable 
forms of beauty, such as we find in music and in 
For it cannot be said that all 
poetry is impalpable. Its imagery, when derived 
from the outward world, becomes visible and is of 
the earth. Music, in its purer and sacred forms, 
free from imitation or description of external lite, 
is impalpable and proceeds from an_ invisible 
world. Our cultus was thus deeply imbued with 
a heavenly poetry, and by addicting one’s self to 
its spirit and its usages, we could at times realize 


religious poetry. 


a foretaste of that unseen condition which is sup- 
posed to follow this material condition, whose in- 
vestiture is marked by such strange contrasts of 
hideousness and beauty. 

In some of these later days of calm contem- 
plation of the nature and essence of music, mo- 
ments of transient doubt have come over me as 
to the existenee of any analogy between a musi- 
cal motive aad a stanza of written poetry — be- 
tween a musical and a written thought ; whether 
that totally abstracted thought which harmonized 


tone arrangements embody, is not altogether an 


unearthly conception and worthy of being as- 
cribed to Heaven. Had I ever, in the study and 
works of the congenial arts, found myself as 
strongly drawn from earth or as deeply absorbed 
in the hope of a celestial life, as I was tempted to 
indulge in, waile listening to the strains of the 
And could any word defini- 


Moravian chorale ? 
tion ever lay before the mind the disclosures of 
sacred song, or the sublimity of feeling engen- 
dered by the Oratorio ? 

These and similar reflections often excite within 
me a dilemma as to whether music really has an 
exponent, or whether its thoughts are its own 
and undefinable by any powers of criticism or 
rhetoric. And while yet delaying among those 
dim and uncertain shadows that flit around me, 
what a glorious solace to think that these forms of 
musical beauty shall soon have a realization in 
the world that awaits me ! 

Though happy is my present lot, I am prepared, 
at any moment to depart, whenever called, tothe 
mansions of eternal rest. I feel assured that my 
hours of musical exaltation have all been prefig- 
urations of an unseen life, and hence I regard my 
passage into an hereafter as a blissful transition.* 

J. Hi. 

* In reference to this sentiment it may be remarked that the 
Moravian always entertained wsthetic views of death. 
lustration of this are the rites of interment, the localities of 
the tomb, and the cheerful avowal that death has no terrors 
and is merely a transitional event. Inordinate grief is rarely 
seen accompanying the catastrophe of death, and a hopeful 
tone characterizes all his expressions in relation to its bereave- 
ments. 


Drespen (Germany) has at last, on the 26th of 
July, been blessed with the first performance of 
Verdi’s ‘“‘Trovatore.” It was a success of course. 


In i’-. 





The Diarist Abroad. 
Bonn, Sept. 9, 1860, 

I heard a story the other day, which pleased 
me. When Rau’s absurd book on Mozart was 
appearing in parts, Prof. Jahn of course bought 
them as they appeared, he being at the time en- 
gaged upon his great biography of the composer. 
Rau’s utter lack of comprehension of the real 
character of Mozart, his singular ignorance of 
the man’s history beyond what Nissen had pub- 
lished, and the general feebleness of the whole 
thing, being without one spark of real genius 
from the first to the last, made the book a source 
of great fun to the professor, and, through him, 
to the gentlemen who dined at the same table in 
one of the hotels. 

“ Well, Professor, anything new on Mozart?” 
was the question one day just after Jahn had re- 
ceived and gone through with one of the most ri- 
diculous numbers. 

As there was a great deal of “ new” in that 
number, Jahn proceeded to elicit “ inextinguisha- 
ble laughter ” by giving them Rau’s latest inspi- 


rations. All but one—a stranger — enjoyed it 
highly. He, however, seemed rather ill at ease. 


It was afterward discovered that this man was 
Heribert Rau himself, who, as it seems, had 
come down the Rhine from Frankfort to pump 
Jahn for materials to abuse, but who after this 
dinner thought best to sneak away without speak- 
ing with the Professor.. 

In the Life of Mozart Jahn has honored Rau 
and other Mdrchen writers with a note of which 
T should not like to be the subject. 

So Iam not alone in my dislike to, and con- 
tempt for, false pictures of historical personages. 
For real Méihrchen, i. e., stories, where the imagi- 
nation invents the personages as well as the scene 
in which they act, my taste is strong. I consider 
them as among the best means of elevating and 
cultivating a genuine taste for music. Hence an 
intense love for Hoffman's writings, great pleas- 
ure in the musical sketches of Weisflog and oth- 
ers of their school. 

But there isa side to this question, which we 
who search for facts — and facts are good things 
in spite of ridicule — perhaps alone feel. And 
this side is the labor, expense and disappointment 
in which these distorters of facts involve us. I 
am told in Dwighi’s Journal that such sketches 
are understood for what they are and nobody is 
With all due respect, this is 
not so. They get into currency and finally are 
adopted as history. And this sort of history has 
cost me weeks of labor and time, and of course 
all the expenses of living in a foreign land. 

How so ? do you ask ? 

Case I. There is a long and very interesting 
(to the general reader) sketch called “ Beethoven 
in the beginning of his troubles.” This I found 
in a respectable German periodical told as histo- 
ry, in the musical department of the Royal Li- 
brary at Berlin. I could obtain no copy of the 
periodical and spent some days in copying it. It 
proved afterward to be the meanest kind of bosh. 
Last season, a gentleman who is editing a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, lent me this sketch as his- 
tory, and was surprised to learn from me that it 
was mere fancy work — poor stuff, too, at that. 

Case II. A gentleman directed my attention 
to a long and fine article (as he said) in a litera- 
ry periodical, which would give me certain valu- 
able facts and traits in Beethoven’s character. 


deceived by them. 
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So from bookstore to bookstore, from library to 
library I went to find the periodical. After much 
loss of time and trouble it occurred to me that 
the Imperial Library must have it. Sure enough 
half a dozen bound volumes were brought me, 
and I set myself to work searching for my article. 
At last! It proved to be a lot of anecdotes 
printed with “pictures to match,” the last of 
which was an old acquaintance, which I had ten 
years ago carefully copied, and found afterward 
to be —bosh. It is the old story how the tenor 
singer Barth visited Beethoven one day and 
found him just about to burn a piece of music. 
“Let me first sing it,” says Barth.” THe did so, 
and Beethoven exclaimed, “ No, we will not 
burn it.” It was the Adelaide! Is it not a pity 
that so good a story should be met by this fact ? 
Barth first came to Vienna in 1808, when Ade- 
laide had already been printed over ten years. 

Case III. The following capital story was re- 
lated me in Vienna in relation to the composition 
of the « Battle of Vittoria.” No, I will not tell 
it, for even if I state as preface and appendix 
that it is false, some ass will print it as fact, and 
when the death-angel has touched me, some other 
ass will come to my bedside and wonder that it 
found no place in the book — to be written. Suf- 
fice it to say, that this story was a main reason 
for a journey of a hundred miles or more, and 
was there shorn of nine-tenths of its dimensions; 
that the other tenth has nothing whatever to do 
with the “ Battle of Vittoria,” and Schindler has 
since confirmed me in the opinion that it cannot 
possibly be true in all that gives it any impor- 
tance. 

Case IV. When Gunegl was in America, he 
used to tell a story with tears in his eyes, which 
story — not tears —TI have also in in print, in a 
short biography of Beethoven published in Bonn, 
in 1845. The story has gone the rounds, I be- 
lieve, in German, French, and English. It re- 
lates how Beethoven in the autumn of 1826, too 
poor to hire a vehicle, travelled on foot from Ba- 
den (in Austria) to Vienna; stopped over night 
in a peasant house ; saw —for he could not hear 
—the members of the family play a piece of 
music arranged as a quintette; then looked at 
the musie and found it to be his own Seventh 
Symphony; then burst into tears and exclaimed 
“Tam Beethoven!”; and then there was a deuce 
of a fuss generally, &c., and he marched out into 
the cold night air, and next day reached Vienna 
sick, went to bed and was borne from the bed to 
the tomb. This whole story is certainly false 
trom beginning to end, and yet it is printed as 
biography ? 

Case V. Inthe recollections of Madame Schree- 
der which have appeared in the “ Gartenlaube,” 
and which profess to be historical and are re- 
ceived as truth, is a sketch of her first appear- 
ance in Fidelio—not the story of the Polko, 
though — which TI took the time and pains to 
copy. Upon seeing Schindler afterwards, I asked 
him about it, and he assured me that Beethoven 
was not present at the performance! At the 
second performance he was; but so far from sit- 
ting “so enveloped in his cloak that only his 
glowing eyes were visible,’ the Vienna papers 
of the day state that he sat in one of the front 
boxes. “The whole story,” says Schindler, “ is 
a lie.” 

Case VI. In Diwight’s Journal of Aug. 11, Ar- 
ticle on Wagner, that composer's sketch “ A Visit 





to Beethoven” is mentioned. This article, done 
into German, has attained the currency east of 
the Rhine as history, which it, I suppose, still en- 
joys in France. Wagner never saw Beethoven, 
and the whole story is a fabrication. What trou- 
ble and time it cost me to prove this! 

Case VII. A gentleman here in Bonn, who 
has long been a collector of Beethoven matter, 
placed before me the other day one of these 
sketches, I forget now what, with no doubt of its 
authenticity. I saw at once it was one of my 
abominable nightmares — or day bores — and 
told him it was a mere fancy sketch, to his great 
surprise and even sorrow. 

Enough of these cases. 

If there was any way of compelling writers of 
this class to live from hand to mouth a few years 
in a foreign land, and go through with the liter- 
ary drudgery of making researches, and be con- 
tinually and everywhere met by this sort of trash 
as history, being thus often led into the wrong 
track and to the loss of weeks of time and labor, 
this is all the punishment I would inflict upon 
them. punished they make 
money by their absurdities. 

With Heribert Rau’s book upon Beethoven, 
It seems hardly 


So far from being 


the matter has a worse side. 
worth while to speak of a so-called Romance, 
which in our country, when once its character is 
known, would only be read in a brothel, and by 
people of low tastes. Suffice it to say that he 
represents Beethoven’s brother, Carl Caspar, as 
selling his handsome wife for vile purposes, and 
that too utterly without foundation, and notwith- 
standing that wife is still living near Vienna, and 
the family of Caspar’s son, now a widow with a 
fine set of children, some of them grown up and 
married, still living in that city. Unfortunately 
there is too much of sad truth which the biogra- 
pher must expose in the history of Beethoven, 
but what right has a miserable romancer to make 
such trash the basis of a tissue of vile, lewd 
scenes, which we cannot read aloud in mixed 
company without blushing, and which heap infa- 
my upon the name of a respectable and most 
amiable family ? 

What would the people of Boston say to Syl- 
yanus Cobb, should he make the sid Cambridge 
tragedy the subject of a romance, and that too, 
without changing the names, and even by drag- 
ging the unhappy wife into his plot asa criminal ? 

Could you see, as I have seen, and hear as I 
have heard, the tears and sobs, of a widow and 
mother, outraged in her holiest feelings, by the 
infamously false descriptions and pictures of Her- 
ibert Rau, you would share the indignation which 
rises in my breast whenever his name comes to 
my ears or meets my eyes. And this, this — 
what ? — this filler of his pockets by an almost 
obscene book, in which he has multiplied tenfold 
the sins of the fathers, and then visited them up- 
on the still living children — this getter of money 
out of the tears and sleepless nights of the widow 
and the fatherless — this man, as the newspapers 
inform us, has now in hand another romance, on 
whom? Ye Gods! on Alexander von Humboldt, 
which is to be rendered piquant by certain love 
adventures of his youth! If he has done this, as 
he has done Beethoven, God grant that the Hum- 
boldt family will have power and influence — 
which Carl van Beethoven’s poor widow has not 
— to confiscate the book and punish its infamous 
writer with five years on bread and water in the 
state’s prison ! 





It is high time that this sort of thing be 
stopped. See here. The late noble Wilhelm 
Grimm, when very young loved Dorothea Wild. 
Circumstances over which they had no control, 
prevented their marriage for several years. 
Meantime he and his brother had become insep- 
erable. When at length their prospects bright- 
ened the marriage took place. Some years later 
a farce was written, entitled “ One must Marry.’ 
This farce had a great success. Why? Because 
it was known everywhere, that those two great 
and noblehearted men, Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm, were the subjects of ridicule and low 
farce, in this piece! 

Perhaps another “ Letter to the D 
overcome my objections even to Rau; I fear not, 
however, until certain facts related to me with 
sobs and tears, but in confidence, have passed 
from memory, but which seem now to be fixed 


there “as with an iron pen and lead in the rock 
A. W. t. 





” may 


forever.” 


A Crancr ror Barnum. 

In the villages of the Rhine valley there is an 
unusual festival called the “ Kirmess,” which is 
supposed to be a celebration of the dedication of 
the church in years agone. At least such is sup- 
posed to be the origin of the festival. We have 
nothing like it now, but the old country “ mus- 
ter” of thirty years ago, was not so very dissimi- 
lar. In large villages a Kirmess draws together 
all sorts of vagabonds, who set up their booths 
and open their exhibitions, as described in some 
of Dickens’ works. Giants and dwarfs, jugglers, 
circus riders, the man with the young walrus, he 
with the double-headed calf, low theatres, and 
nobody knows what all. At Putschen, half an 
hour’s walk from Bonn, we saw all these and 
long rows of booths besides, occupied with shows 
and with articles of all sorts, which the peasantry 
could need, for sale. Sunday is the great day 
of the feast, when the crowd becomes almost im- 
pervions, notwithstanding the great numbers who 
are within the booths witnessing exhibitions, re- 
freshing themselves with eatables and drinkables 
of all (cheap) sorts, or in the dance houses, whirl- 
ing in the waltz. What a music was that in the 
principal dance house — half a dozen old brass 
instruments, execrable in tone and execrably out 
of tune! Little did the crowd heed that, how- 
ever; the main thing was the dance, and there 
was no lack of peasant girls, neat and clean in 
Sunday dresses for the constant succession of 
“danz-lust-ish ” voung men. 

By the way, Byron must have been a poet, for 
a man, who could speak of these girls, 


** Peasant girls with bright blue eyes 
And hands that offer early flowers ” 


as something poetical, must have been blessed 
with a double share of imagination. 

But to Barnum’s chance. His speculation with 
the Swiss bell-ringers (from Yorkshire, England) 
and that with Jenny Lind, we propose should be 
followed by another, also musical, and which we 
think might be made to pay. We confess, how- 
ever, in our ignorance of the real “ capabilities ” 
of the new light in the singing world, except so 
far as they are developed in the following sketch, 
which we translate and condense from a German 
paper. 

A few weeks since the Kirmess was in full tide 
at Briihl, near Cologne, and shows and booths 
were in all their glory as above described. One 
of the railroad trains from Cologne, which halted 
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at Briihl had a young Englishman for passenger, 
with a handsome sum of money in his pocket, and 
bent upon having a high time, during an excur- 
sion “up the Rhine.” The station was crowded 
with people and as he looked them over, an old 
Cologne acquaintance caught his eye, who for his 
part greeted the Englishman joyously. <A few 
words and the latter made up his mind to leave 
the train and “ inaugurate” his jolly tour with 
the glories of Kirmess. After half an hour in 
the inn over good wine and in lively talk, the 
Englishman slipped away in quest of personal 
adventures. Ile wandered about from booth to 
booth, enjoying the oddities and drolleries of the 
crowds. Of this too, he in time, grew weary, and 
must find some new amusement. Why not he 
himself, take part in the business of the day! A 
happy thought ! 

There was among the shows one booth in which 
a Hercules exhibited his feats of strength. 
Thither he wended bis way and proposed to the 
strong man to sing on his stage, four English na- 
tional songs, gratis. Hercules should have the 
entrance fees —and he, the Englishman, only 
hoped that they would be abundant. Agreed ; 
and now in front of the booth it was drummed 
and fifed and shouted aloud that an Englishman 
was to sing four national songs. But nobody 
cared for the national songs of Albion. But the 
singer must sing — for had he not determined to 
do it— and must not John Bull carry out his de- 
terminations? ‘ Fill the booth with spectators, 
I will pay the fees,” said he, and in a few minutes 
every seat was occupied. 

But the English national songs had no charms 
for the German ears — certainly not for those of 
German peasants, notwithstanding a Scotch song 
or two have saved a German opora. The sing- 
er’s auditors laughed in his face. This was not 
pleasant, and the vocalist “ waxed wroth.” He 
grew indignant to such a degree as to draw off 
his coat, strike an attitude and challenge the 
laughers to fight. That was jolly, and a burst of 
applause from the'sixty or seventy persons pres- 
ent followed. After some little discussion and 
hesitation, four strong, lusty young peasants 
mounted the stage, not doubting that they could 
make mincemeat of the slender Englishman, and 
without trouble. Four against one ; but that one 
understood his business, and after a few fisticuffs, 
two of them lay at length. 

The other two adopted new tactics. What 
eared they for boxing rules and regulations? 
Their intention was to give the Englishman a 
thrashing, rules or no rules. They rushed in up- 
on him, and being soon joined by the other two, 
who had picked themselves up and were not very 
amicably disposed towards the singer of national 
songs, the boxer began to get the worst of it. 
Iudeed he was thrown down, and it rained fists 
from all sides upon him, while the audience 
laughed and shouted and hurrahed in ecstacy, 
The noise called in Hercules, who rescued his 
singer from what had become an almost perilous 
situation. 

After recovering himself, and getting breath 
once more, and finding no bones broken, he drew 
on his coat, and, satisfied with the humors of the 
of the Kirmess, returned to the Pavilion inn to 


his friend. 

He related his adventures —his version of 
them — and when the whistle announced the ap- 
proach of the train, he prepared to spend the 
night at Rolandseck or the Seven Mountains. 





His bill must be paid. He put his hand in the 
breast pocket of his coat; his pocket-book was 
gone. It was sought in vain; the crier was sent 
through the villageand among the booths, but no 
reward offered brought it back. The singer of 
national songs was at last glad to embrace the 
offer of his friend, and borrow of him money to 
pay his passage direct to London; where, for 
aught the Journal of Music knows he is ready to 
accept an engagement for Barnum’s Museum, or 
even as primo uomo in an English Opera. 

—_——-——_ -we5 
Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
From Spohr’s Autobiography. 
“ Venice, October, 1816. 

Paganini returned hither yesterday from Trieste, 
and seems to have given up the idea of going to 
Vienna at present. He called on me this morning, 
and I at last made the acquaintance of this wonder- 
fal man, about whom I have been talked to every 
day since I have been in Italy. No instrumental 
performer has ever so roused the Italians as Paganini. 
Although the Italians are not very fond of instra- 
mental music, he has given ten entertainments in 
Milan, and five here. When you enquire by what 
witchcraft he enchants his public, you are told by 
unmusical persons that he is a genuine necromancer, 
and produces tones on the violin that have never been 
heard before. Connoisseurs will tell you, however, 
that the great dexterity of his left hand in double 
stops and all kinds of rapid passages cannot be de- 
nied, that however those qualities of his playing 
which transport the great multitudes, in fact lower 
him to a juggler, a charlatan, and that he is wanting 
in a large tone, a long stroke of the bow and tasteful 
treatment of cantabile passages, which are certainly 
sad deficiencies. These artifices, (which the Italian 
public are so much taken with, that they have given 
him‘as !a nickname, “ The Unapproochable,” (which 
title, by the way, he has modestly adopted in the sig- 
nature on his portrait,) consist in a lot of tricks 
such as in the dark times of good taste a certain 
Schiller used to perform in the small towns and petty 
capitals of Germany, and at which the good people 
used to stare with mouths wide open, viz., in flageolet 
tones, in variations on one string—the other three for 
the sake of effect being removed in sight of the pub- 
lic before commencing—in pizzicato passages, pro- 
duced by the left hand alone, and in the imitation of 
sounds which are unnatural to the violin, as for in- 
stance the peculiar tones of a bassoon, the voice of 
an old woman and others. As I have never heard 
Schiller-—whose motto was “One God, one Schiller” 
I should like much to have an opportunity to hear 
Paganini in his own manner, the more so, as an art- 
ist who is so much admired must certainly possess 
more real merits than those mentioned. The cause 
of his eminence asa player is said to have been a 
four years imprisonment to which he was condemned 
for strangling his wife to death in a fit of anger. At 
least this is the story told openly in Milan, and here. 
Not being able to entertain himself with reading or 
writing, as his education had been utterly neglected, 
he fell to practising the violin, and there it was where 
he invented and perfected those tricks which now as- 
tonish the whole of Italy. By unpleasant and im- 
polite manners he has made several enemies among 
the influential musical people here, and these, after I 
have played for them, take every opportunity to 
praise me up at the expense of Paganini, which is 
not only very unjust, as two artists of such totally 
different style as Paganini and mysclf, should never 
be measured together, but also prepossesses all of 
Paganini’s friends and admirers against me.” 





————quwux«“--_s0<ce -- 
Wonper 1F THEY Do.—They had a “ Board of 
Music Trade Convention” in town the other day. 
Vanity Fair begs to inquire if the Board of Music 
traders take each other's notes for pay ? 
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Johanna Kinkel’s Eight Letters to a Friend 


ON INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 


(Translated by Wm. Gravert, A. M.) 

[Mr. Eprror: The author of these “ letters ” who 
met with so untimely a fate at London, has deserved - 
ly enjoyed a wide reputation in her country, both as 
a musician and a poet. Her “ letters” will clearly 
prove how thoroughly familiar she was with the mu- 
sical art. As to her excellency as a poet, allow me 
to remark that when once in the stirring times of the 
German Revolution, her husband, Prof. Kinkel read 
to a vast assembly a most exquisite poem on the 
aroused nation’s struggle, and the listening multi- 
tude asked for its author’s name, [ heard Kinkel ex- 
claim with the fervor of an admiring husband: My 
wife wrote it, and the thousands standing around the 
platform burst into a universal applause. Mrs. Kin- 
kel introduces her “letters” with the following 
preface : 

“This hook is particularly destined for musically 
educated mothers who live in the country or in small 
towns, and are obliged for want of a competent music 
teacher, to undertake or control themselves the in- 
struction of their children in this department. 

The observations contained in these letters and ac- 
quired during a many years’ experience, might also 
benefit some music teachers in their first start.’’] 

Ee 

You ask my advice with regard to the instruction 
on the piano to be given to your daughter. I cheer- 
fully avail myself of this opportunity to write down 
many an experience made in this department, with 
the hope of benefitting others beside you. I do not 
presume to teach professional musicians ; but the 
class of talented and well educated performers on the 
piano to whom you belong, who with all their own 
acquirements might hardly be able to instruct a 
child will perhaps thank me for giving them some 
hints in order to obtain the method by which I en- 
joyed so much success. It is true that with the as- 
sistance of the many excellent “schools” and 
“studies ” for the piano, published by masterly mu- 
sicians during many years, any musical man with 
ordinary patience and clear conceptions may become 
a tolerable teacher; but it will none the less be de 
sirable to have the path of our own experience 
somewhat shortened. For it is certainly detrimental 
to beginners to receive an impression of wavering 
uncertainty by the teacher’s following various ways 
of instruction which he is likely to give up as his 
experience increases. 

I need, of course, not tell you, in what manner you 
are to teach your pupils the notes and rests, as well 
as the general rules of performance. You need only 
take a standard Piano “ Instruction Book” to get 
a guide for the entire course of instruction. But 
such a book being once selected, you must certainly 
go through it. You may, for the sake of encourag- 
ing the pupils, if they should become weary, allow 
some cheerful favorite piece as a temporary interrup- 
tion ; but you must return at once to the Instruction 
Book. If the latter does not contain a sufficient 
number of little pieces, you may find in every music 
store, a complete series of such pieces under the title : 
“ Exercises preparatoires ” by Aloys Schmidt. 

I content myself, with regard to the first instrue- 
tion, with pointing out such details as are most fre- 
quently overlooked or neglected, important though 
they are. 

We direct your attention above all to the correct 
raising of the fingers, and the observance of the gram- 
matical accent. 

Both rules are so easy and self-evident, that I am 
ashamed to speak of them. But as many performers 
have wasted their time for years by futile instruction, 
and must retrace their steps, simply because they 
have impatiently skipped over those first steps ; it is 
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No. 4.—CHORUS. 


Allegro maestoso assai. 
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Allegro maestoso assat. 
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not superfluous again and again, to direct the at- 
tention of every teacher to it. 

It is with spoiled pupils, very painful to undertake 
opposing at once their various short comings, since 
this constant interruption and blame on the part of 
the teacher confuses and exasperates them. Turn, 
therefore, your entire attention above all, and first to 
the mechanism of the fingers required by the very 
easiest pieces, and consider that the more strictly you 
oblige the beginners to learn, that the sooner you 
will enter with them a more pleasant field. 

I am aware that he who teaches music for the first 
time, very often becomes tired of instructing. He 
must alternately drive out deeply rooted habits of 
pupils, negligently taught by former instructors, or 
incessantly warn small children not to hold their 
fingers too flatly. He will impatiently ask if there 
is on earth a more futile and tiresome task. He has 
perchance looked deeply into the soul of music, and 
is now to impart to his pupils his beloved art as an 
external skill of performing something on an instru- 
ment, instead of teaching them to think and feel 
musically. He would much rather be the magnetic 
stone attracting all those around him to music’s 
bourne, and prepare the way for the creations of the 
immortal masters which are lifeless to all such as 
cultivate music as a thoughtless plaything. 


This vexation of the teacher, whose original zeal 
is dulled by the beginner’s stiff fingers, and slow 
perception is very soon communicated to the latter. 
Children’s fingers, in particular, are as yet lacking 
in the muscular power required to raise them elasti- 
cally after each tone. The constant call: fingers 
up! displeases them, and if in addition, the teacher’s 
aversion to the mechanical part of his avocation, be- 
comes permanent and manifests itself by a sullen, 
impartial bearing to his pupils, he often destroys in 
them the germ of future good results. 

The teacher’s task for the first step, in developing the 
mechanism of fingers is, after all, like any other 
handiwork, during which he must not carelessly med- 
itate upon some other entertainment. He must look 
out for the acquirement of the finger’s skill with just 
the same interest, which the turner or metal-working 
man exhibits in polishing his material. 

Whoever is impatient of detail, and insensible 
even to the most insignificant results of his toil, has 
no talent for teaching. 

Just try it, and devote yourself once with close 
attention, to the simple task of teaching a child to 
play a scale perfectly evenly. The liveliness of your 
interest, the cheerfulness with which you ‘will e. g 
remark : “ there were only two indistinct tones in it 
now! now there is but one! now you have played it 
quite correctly,”’ passes over to the child. It will now 
of itself attend closely to its touch, and hear with 
satisfaction every success. If you ccnquer indolence 
and weariness in yourself, you will carry the pupil 
along with you. It would not be amiss to insert al- 
ternately a more pleasing composition between dry 
exercises, provided you choose so as to promote this 
study and not to spoil the taste. The pleasant is suffic- 
iently intermixed with the useful in the studies of 
recent composers, and if the pupils have once reach- 
ed this step, they should surely not complain of any 
want of pleasing variety in their exercises. 

It is decidedly injurious to pass with restless haste 
from one piece to another before the former has been 
studied and performed to perfection. The pupils 
should from the first start learn to appreciate a fin- 
ished purity of execution as an unavoidable 
necessity. 

If you bear in mind that an insignificant fault in 
the attitude of fingers, will render afterwards an ap- 
preciative performance impossible, you will not, like 
so many dilettanti, regard mechanical skil! as a sort 
of contrast to expressive performance. The former 
must exist as a means for the purpose before the lat- 
ter can be expected from the pupil. How can a per- 





former, be he ever so clear and understanding, rep- 
resent beauty in music, if his fingers are obstinate ? 
Whoever undertakes, then, the task of instructing 
a beginner, should be honest to him and not hasten 
away over the prosaic portion of his avocation, in 
order to amuse himself on the expense of the pupil. 
(To be continued.) 





Madame Clara Novello. 


The retirement of Mad. Clara Novello from the 
Sacred Concert-room will leave a blank which at 
present there does not appear any likelihood of being 
filled up. Such a loss to sacred art is indeed to be 
deeply lamented, more particularly at a time when 
oratorios, become an entertainment for the people, 
are progressing rapidly in general estimation, and 
when their performances are no longer restricted to 
special localities and periods. Such an artist as 
Mad. Novello must have had some hand or voice in 
conducing to this progress. Many no doubt would 
at first go to hear the singer, with no particular pre- 
dilection for holy strains, who subsequently, taught 
to attend and understand, would be attracted by the 
music itself. If ever a singer was constituted to ex- 
ercise an influence over a large auditory, it was the 
lady who forms the subject of our remarks. Mad. 
Novello has not only a voice of surpassing quality 
and purity, but her style and manner are eminently 
adapted to sacred music. The beauty and purity of 
her voice were acknowledged from the first moment 
when, as a girl, she was launched into artistic life, 
and dared the fiat of the public alongside of Mali- 
bran, Grisi, Caradori, Sontag, Mary Paton, and other 
cantatrice, native and foreign, who were more or less 
remarkable in the roll of fame. A new star in such 
a constellation, the youthful Clara Novello was not 
obnubilated in the surrounding lustre. She gained 
hosts of admirers, who were enchanted with her 
lovely voice and the refinement of her style, and an- 
gured the most brilliant results for her future. That 
these auguries have not been falsified we need hardly 
say. Mad. Novello’s career has been one of undev- 
iating success, and no part of her progress has heen 
marked by greater triamphs than that which dates 
from her return to public life after several years’ in- 
terval passed in retirement. Indeed, our principal 
regret at losing the artist is bound up with the tact 
that her vocal powers are as transcendent as ever, 
and that time has only added to the purity and deli- 
cacy of her style. Had. Mad. Novello’s powers 
been on the wane our regrets would have been ex- 
tenuated by the consideration that she was acting 
cautiously and judiciously; anticipating Time as it 
were, and succumbing to his supremacy ere he could 
lay too heavily his hand upon her—thereby exhibit- 
ing art to the last, as she stood on the threshold of 
the temple about to take her leave. Mad. Novello’s 
reasons for quitting public life are alleged to be of a 
private nature. The loss to the public is the same 
whatever the cause. 

The qualities which eminently befit Mad. Clara 
Novello for the sacred concert-room are the peculiar 
character of the voice, and a style essentially devo- 
tional. Mad. Novello’s voice is a high soprano, pure, 
open, brilliant, clear and liquid as a well-tuned silver 
bell, ann extremely sympathetic. In the upper reg- 
ister some of the tones are wonderfnlly touching. 
This rare organ, so available, it would seem, for all 
purposes, so capable, so beautiful and so telling, is 
toned down and sobered to a religious feeling that 
lends it its peculiar characteristic, and makes it al- 
most sombre in expression and coloring. From this 
peculiarity, this sombreness of tone, Mad. Novello 
derives her special power in sacred music. Of that 
‘demonstrative’ quality so indispensable to the 
dramatic singer she exhibits but little, and is seldom 
outwardly energetic or forcible. Intensity without 
display, and earnestness arising from a manner full 
of repose and apparently absorbed, constitute the 
specialities which distinguish Mad. Novello from all 
other singers of sacred music. So rapt, indeed, is 
she at most times in her performance, that, even when 
singing, could our ears deceive us so, she might 
stand as an exemplification of Wordsworth’s Nun, 
“breathless with adoration.” Whether this be pure 
instinct or the most consummate art, wo cannot say. 
In either case the result is the same, and the wond- 
rous influence of the vocalist made manifest. When 
shall England be able to boast of another singer who 
can produce such extraordinary effects by such sim- 
ple means? When shall England boast of another 
singer who, while disclaiming, if not failing in, that 
dramatic vigor and impassioned energy which all 
candidates for lyric honors, on or off the stage, have 
made the be-all and end-all of their acquirements, 
may be able to achieve such greatness and renown ? 
The brightest luminary of the Sacred Concert-room 





is about to disappear for ever—when to be replaced 
lies busied in the womb of Time.—London Musical 
World, Sept. 22. 


An Unknown Opera by Donizetti. 


The following are particulars relative to the re- 
cently discovered manuscript opera of Rita. One 
day, as Donizetti was walking along the Boulevard 
des Italiens, depressed and sad, he was accosted by 
his friend, M. Gustave Vaez (author of the libretto 
of La Favorite). “1 die with ennui,” he exclaimed ; 
“pray suggest something to occupy my mind, even 
if it be but one act.” A comic subject was agreed 
upon; two days after, the first act was brought by 
the author to the composer, who soon accomplished 
his task; to be brief, within the week the opera 
(Rita) was finished. It was accepted with eagerness 
by the director of the Opéra Comique, M. Crosnier, 
but never produced, for the following cause. M. 
Auber, at that time the presiding deity of the Opera 
Comique, had been vainly solicited to have his work 
ready at the period named, but replied that it was im- 
possible, and chose the month of Mareh following 
for its performance. In this dilemma, M. Crosnier 
addressed himself to Donizetti and an agreement 
was duly drawn up between them. M. Auber, who 
was in ignorance of this agreement, wrote a few days 
afterwards to the manager, retracting his first decision, 
and fixing November as the precise period he wished 
his opera to appear. Great was M. Crosnier’s em- 
barrassment ; but by employing a little tact, he hoped 
to extricate himself. Donizetti, who did not at all 
understand theatrical diplomacy, was at first much 
puzzled by the manager’s preliminary eloquence, but 
a light flowing into his mind, he divined the real 
state of the case, and coming at once to the point, 
said, “Oh, now I sce; it is the engagement with 
me that is the difficulty in question ; Iam not in the 
habit of using a magisterial order to enforce a per- 
formance of my music,” and taking up the paper he 
tore it in pieces. Feeling, however, much hurt, he 
refused to part with the score. Unfortunately for 
M. Crosnier, Auber within a few days again altered 
his mind, and gave notice that he should adhere to 
his original arrangement of producing his opera in 
March. Meantime the management of the Opera 
Comique devolved on M. Basset, and the latter, find- 
ing an entry of the piece in the books of the theatre, 
proposed to M. Gustave Vaez to put it at once into 
rehearsal. The illustrions composer was already at- 
tacked by the cruel disease of the brain which, alas ! 
paralysed his fine intellect, and his brother—chief of 
the military bands of the Sultan, at Constantinople 
—did not judge it right, while the poor maestro 
writhed in his bed of agony in a Maison de Sante, at 
Issy, to deliver over the fruits of that intellect to the 
anatomical discussions of the critic. Donizetti was 
taken to Bergamo, his native town, in a dying state, 
where he yielded up his last sigh. A seal was put 
on all his papers, amongst which was the score of 
Rita. Adolphe Adam, who was aware of the exist- 
ence of this MS., wished to produce it while he was 
director of the Opera Nationale, and M. Gustave 
Vaez wrote to M. Joseph Donizetti, and received the 
following reply, dated from Constantinople : “ Sir,— 
It is out of my power to accept your polite offer at 
present, as no decision has yet been made of my poor 
brother Gaetano’s effects, and I am only a co-inheri- 
tant.” The matter thus rested during several years. 
M. Joseph Donizetti dying, his son bought the rights 
of the other inheritors, and came to Paris with the 
score, which M. Gustave Vaez proposed to M. Per- 
rin, now manager of the Opera Comique. M. Per- 
rin inquired into the authenticity of the work, and 
M. Gustave Vaez pledged his word of honor to hay- 
ing seen each piece composed by Donizetti, according 
as the words were brought to him. “ Your simple 
word is enough for me,” replied M. Perrin, “ but it 
will hardly satisfy those who may be tempted to sur- 
mise a speculation on our part.” M. G. Vaez pro- 
posed forming a committee capable of pronouncing 
on the authenticity of the work. The proposal was 
at once carried into effect. Individuals were chosen, 
not only with reference to solving the question in an 
artistic point of view, but also those who were ac- 
quainted with his handwriting. The list included the 
following names: M. Duprez, M. Laborne, who had 
superintended the copying of all Donizetti’s music 
for the theatre from the original MSS. ; M. Vauthart, 
chief director of the choruses ; M. Robin, chief copy- 
ist. The committee assembled under the president- 
ship of M. Perrin. Tne question to be solved was 
the following: “Is the score of the opera (Rita) 
complete as it has been found, orchestrated, and 
ready for the copyist by the hand of Donizetti?’ If 
the committee do not come to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion on this point, M. Perrin’s agreement is null 
and void. The score was carefully examined, and 
the judges unanimously pronounced that no possible 
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doubt could exist of its authenticity. The committee 
signing their names, they further stated that there 
was positive evidence that the music had been com- 
posed after the receipt of the words, and expressly 
for the French libretto.—Zondon Musical World, 
Sept. 22. 


Worcester Musical Festival. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Tuesday.—At 12 0’clock the musical performances 
were inaugurated by the first part of Haydn’s Crea- 
tion, in which the most marked feature was the singing 
of Mad, Clara Novello, whose voice told wonderfully 
in “ The Marvellous Work,” and “ With Verdure 
Clad.” The choruses went well. “ The heavens are 
telling,” bringing the selection to a fine close. Mr. 
Weiss is so thoroughly at home in this as in all other 
of our standard works, that we need do no more than 
remark that his delivery of “ Rolling in foaming 
billows” was characterised by all those good qualities 
which have raised and retained him in his deserved 
position. After a few minutes’ pause, Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio of Sf. Pan! commenced, and allowing half- 
an-hour’s interval between the first and second part, 
did not conclude until just 4 o'clock. Our readers 
are sufficiently well acquainted with this masterpiece 
to render all criticism on its intrinsic and manifold 
heanties qnite superfluous, Suffice it to say then, that 
the general execution is entitled to commendation— 
principals, band, and chorus alike exerting them- 
selves to do justice to the great work, which twenty- 
four years ago was prodreed with such snecess at the 
Dusseldorf gathering, under the direction of the great 
composer himself. Mesdames Clara Novello and 
Rudersdorff divided the soprano music; Mad. Sain- 
ton-Dolby, assisted by Miss M. Wells, the contralto ; 
Mr. Sims Reeves alone sustaining the tenor part, and 
Signor Belletti the bass, supported by Mr. Briggs, 
one of the lay clerks of the cathedral. The choruses 
producing the greatest effect were “Stone him to 
death,” “ Rise up, arise,” and “O great is the depth,” 
marred however, by people who conld not wait for 
their refreshment until the end of the first part, but 
persisted in getting up and disturbing everybody else. 
The chorales, forming so distinctive a featnre in this 
oratorio, were also given with great smoothness and 
attention. The one “ To thee O Lord,” performed 
at the funeral of the late Duke of Wellington, and 
“ Sleepers, wake, a voice is calling,” especially calling 
forth praise. The final chorus “ Not only anto him,” 
was altogether lost for the same reason we have above 
alluded to. Terhaps foar hours is rather too long for 
a sitting, especially when we consider there are yet 
three fall mornings and three long evening concerts 
tocome. The attendance was Jarger by some 300 
than is usual on the Tuesday morning (a good argn- 
ment for continuing the same order at future meet- 
ings)—about 1,350 persons being present. 


Wednesday.—The concert of Tuesday was 2 deci- 
ded improvement in more respects than one on those 
generally given at these meetings. In the first place 
the length was not excessive, as it commenced at 
eight and would have terminated at eleven, but for 
the enceres in the second part. So much for the 
quantity. Next as to the quality, likewise praise- 
worthy including, as it did, two works each equally 
great in its way, and. sufficient to stamp the concert 
with the individuality of good music. We allude to 
Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, heard for the 
first time at Worcester, and now fairly making the 
round of the provinces (it only remains for Hereford 
to follow the example of Gloncester the “ favre,” and 
this the “ faithfulle ” city to coraplete the circle of the 
choirs), and Beethoven’s Symphony in D, No. 2, 
which ocenpied the post of honor, the opening of the 
second part. Mad. Clara Novello, as the heroine, 
Mr. Sims Reeves as the lover, Mr. Weiss, as Robin 
Hood, and Miss M. Wells as the Queen, one and all 
acquitted themselves to perfection ; the chorus, too, 
was unusually good, and but for the orchestral aecom- 
paniment being far too lond throughout the entire 
exceution, would have been entitled to unqualified 
praise, Of course for this the conductor is responsi- 
ble, and it really was a pity to hear the voices of the 
principals all bunt drowned by the loudness of the 
instruments. We have so frequently eulogised this 
work that any farther landation would be superfluos, 
but it is sufficient to say that the intrinsic goodness 
of the music i$ such that the pleasure of the hearer 
is increased at cach performance, a fact which never 
occurs with music of an inferior character, however 
attractive and catching it may have been at first hear- 
ing. 
This being market day, the streets are crowded 
with farmers and dealers, their wives and daughters 
with butter, poultry, frait, &c. and by their rustic garb 
and dialect contrasting with the throngs of elegantly 
dressed people who swarmed all over the town. About 





1100 were present at this morning’s performance in 
the cathedral, and certainly enjoyed a treat of the 
highest order,—for the execution of Spohr’s Last 
Judgment was irreproachable from beginning to end. 
It was at first our intention to have specialised the 
most remarkable points, but we find npon considera- 
tion that so doing would involve a recapitulation of | 
almost every piece from the overture to the final 
chorus, and so our readers must be content to learn 
that never perhaps has Spohr’s masterpiece been 
heard to greater effect. The soloists were Mesdames 
Rudersdorff and Sainton-Dolby, Mr. M. Smith, and 
Mr. Weiss, all of whom were in excellent voice, and 
sang with great artistic skill, Mr. Weiss especially 
distinguishing himself in the arduous bass part, the 
descriptive recitative deseribing the approach of the 
lost day heing given most admirably. At the request 
of the Dean, whois supposed to preside in absence 
of the Bishop, the qnartett “ Blest are the departed,” 
was repeated. The second part consisted of a selec- 
tion of the most striking pieces from Judas Mae- 
calens, comprising the choruses, ‘ Mourn ye afflicted 
children,” © O father whose Almighty power,” “ Dis- 
dainful of danger,” “ Fallen is the foe,” “ We never 
will bow down” and “Sing unto God.” The whole 
of these were given with the greatest effect, band and 
singers working with a will. To Mad. Clara Novello 
fell “ Pious orgies’ and “ From mighty kings,” To 
say that she sang these to perfection would be faint 
praise; and so marked an impression was produced by 
the larter that no one conld help feeling gratified when 
the Dean got np and requested its repetition, with 
which Mad. Novello gracefully complied by again 
singing the second part. It made every one feel a re- 
gret that we are so soon to lose such a voice from 
among us, and that future festivals must look long 
and far before they again find any one conveying the 
sensations produced hy those clear ringing bell-like 
notes. No less magnificent was Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
delivery of the two airs set down for him, “ Call forth 
thy powers” and “Sonnd an alarm,” both equally 
well sung, but the latter absolutely electrifying the 
audience, Mr. Reeves was asked to repeat this, but 
wisely forbore from overtaxing his voice by a repeti- 
tion of such a terrifically trying song. Of course all 
anhible manifestations of applause are suppressed in 
a sacred building, but after such a display as those of 
Sims Reeves and Clara Novello, a subdued murmur 
seems to run round, and a thrill of delight is visible 
in the face of every one. Mad. Weiss acheived a 
most decided success in the air “O Liberty,” and 
made many regret that the air “ Wise men flattering,” 
had not also been allotted to her. Mad. Sainton- 
Dolby had but little to do, but what she had was done 
well. Signor Belletti, who has been suffering from 
indisposition throughout the festival, was consequent- 
Iv unable to do himself justice in “ Arm, arm, ye 
brave,” or “ The Lord worked wonders.” 





Thursday.—Onr notice of last night’s concert must 
necessarily be short ; and as there was but one novelty 
in the evening (the greater part of the remainder of 
the programme being of an uninteresting character) 
our task iseasy. The plot of Niels W. Gade’s can- 
tata, The Er! King's Danghter (first time of perform- 
anee in England), is remarkably simple. A certain 
Sir Oluf. on the eve of his marriage, appears to have 
heen taking a post-prandial ride “ while twilight 
around was closing ;”’ very unwisely he decides upon 
also taking a nap on the Elfin Hill, although his 
mamma has expressed her objection to his being 
“ont” at night. The elfin maidens, no doubt grati- 
fied at the presence of snch a distinguished guest, 
serenade him, and invite him to dance, while the Erl 
Kings’s danghter tempts him by the offer of a silk 
waistcoat (“a silken vest it shall be thine ’’), a deci- 
ded novelty in the way of attire, as the young lady’s 
mamma, who must have heen a laundress of original 
ideas, seems to have bleached it in “ pale moonshine.” 
Whether he accepts or declines the gift is not alto- 
gether clear; however, the lady “hurries him on,” 
and having attained her wish ungratefully dismisses 
him with a prediction that he will die on the mor- 
row. As she tells him to “ride home to his bride 
clad in robe of red,” we conclude that in elfiniand an 
extensive stoen of ready-made gentlemen’s apparel is 
kept on hand. Sir Oluaf’s mamma, who has heen 
terribly distressed at his absence, welcomes him on 
his retuan, as does also a chorus of what we may 
suppose to be his tenants. Unfortunately for Sir 
Olaf, but fortunately for the public, the prediction is 
fulfilled, and the hero expires promptly ; and so ends 
the cantata. An epilogue is tacked on very much in 
the shape of the “ moral” to the eclebrated pathetic 
legend, of “ Villikins and his Dinah ;” only instead 
of the advice being addressed to “ All ye young 
maidens take warning and nor,” it is “ Knights who 
will on horseback ride ” who are counselled to “ stav 
not, like Oluf, in elfin grove with elfin maidens till 
morning.” 








Of the music we necd say little more than that in 
parts it is invested with a certain graceful flowing 
melody, and that Mendelssohn has been the model 
the composer has sought to imitate. The execution 
was good, Mesdames Rndersdorff and Sainton- 
Dolby, with Mr. Weiss as Sir Oluf, sastaining the 
principal parts. On the whole, however, it is not 
very interesting, lacking invention, and displaying a 
tendency, hspecially ia the melodramatic part of the 
story, to ran into comonplace. The audience were 
not very enthusiastic at its termination ; but that says 
nothing, as enthusiasm does not appear to be an at- 
tribute of the Worcestrians. 

This morning the Liijah has been given with enor- 
mous suecess. The same remarks that we applied 
to the Last Judgment will serve equally well with 
reference to the performance of Mendelssohn’s mas- 
terpiece, which has seldom been heard to greater 
perfeetion. Mr. Weiss sustained the whole of the 
arduous part of the Prophet. and well as he sings 
upon most oceasions, was never heard to greater ad- 
vantage than on this dav—his vcice being in excel- 
lent order, and his delivery throughout being unex- 
ceptionable. He certainly has taken his revenge for 
the treatment received at the last Gloucester Festi- 
val, and at future meetings, we can hardly imagine 
the conduetors entrusting the part of Elijah to any 
other than Mr. Weiss. Of course, Mad. Clara No- 
vello took the first soprano music, her fine voice pro- 
ducing the usual effect, especially in the duet with the 
Prophet, and “lear ye Israel.” Mr Montem 


Smith sang the tenor part in the first, Mr. Sims 
Reeves in the second division, “ Then shall the 
righteous” being magnificently declaimed. Mes- 


dames Weiss and Sainton-Dolby were equally praise- 
worthy, and touchingly as the latter lady sang “ O 
rest in the Lord,’’ we are glad that its repetition was 
not requested “ by authority,” as was the case with 
the trio, “ Lift thine eves.” We have protested so 
freqnently and unavailingly against this barbarism 
(for it is nothing less, to destroy the chain of harmony 
in such a manner), that we fear until every one shall 
know the //ijah thoroughly there will be no chance 
of correcting such an egregious want of taste.— 
London Musical World, Sept. 15. 
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Tne PRINCE OF WALES AT THE OPERA IN PHIt- 
ADELPHIA.—A_ correspondent of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser furnishes the following account 
of the visit of the Prince and suite to the Philadei- 
phia Academy of Music on Wednesday evening of 
last week. 

The beanty of Philadelphia wes present; for a 
more charming gathering of the fair sex could 
scarcely anywhere else be found, so great was the 
number of “handsome faces.”” When the full blaze 
of the grand chandelier was turned upon the crowded 
house, nothing could have been finer. 

At a quarter past eight the royal party entered the 
box, and as the Prince advanced to the front, the 
lights were raised to their fullest extent, and the 
whole audience clapped their hands in his honor. 
The curtain was then raised, discovering the whole 
corps of artists, and the orchestra played the first few 
notes of “ God save the Queen,” at which the audi- 
ence rose en masse, and remained standing during 
the singing of the Anthem. La Petite Patti sang 
the first verse in a very fine manner 

Carl Formes delivered the verse composed in hon- 
or of the Prince’s visit, and the full chorus sang the 
last. The curtain descended amid great applause. 
The royal party had remained standing daring the 
whole time; Lord Lyons in the centre, having the 
Prince on his left, and the Duke of Neweastle on his 
right; the remainder scattered around the box. 
They now took their seats in the following order : 
The front of the box was occupied by the Prince, 
Lord Lyons, Earl St. Germain and the Duke. Be- 
hind the Duke was General Bruce, behind the Prince 
Mayor Henry, and between the two Mr. Kortright, 
the consul. 

During the playing of Hail Columbia and the 
overture to Martha, the Prince perceptibly colored 
painfally several times, doubtless from being the ob- 
ject upon which a large number ot “ double-barreled 
classes *’ were leveled. However, during the perfor- 
mance of the opera, he often cast side looks upon the 
ladies through his lorgnette. In the last scene of the 
first act of Martha, the Prince enjoyed heartily the 
hoxing match between Plunkett (Carl Formes) and 
Sir Tristam (Sig. Barili), which was carried out in 
true John Bull style. 

When Martha (Patti) sang the gem of the opera 
in Italian, she was so rapturously applauded that she 
repeated the melody to the English words of Tom 
Moore’s beautiful composition 

“ "Tis the last rose of Summer,” 
which caused still greater applause by both Prince 
and people. 
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Brignoli, as Lionel, was also applauded in the 
beautiful tenor aria in the third act, “ M appari tutt’ 
amor,’ which he repeated. 

At the conclusion of the opera the artists were 
called before the curtain, and bowing to the audience 
and to the Prince, retired amid loud applause. 
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The Music of the Day. 

The music for the day, just now, is all in the 
streets, guiding the march of torchlight proces- 
sions of all parties, in turn, and the midnight air 
resounds with the cheerful sounds of innumerable 
full bands, and the incessant roll of drums, while 
the blazing torches and ringing cheers for the 
different favorites of the day, give to our quiet 
streets an unwonted life. 

Gilmore's Band gave a benefit concert to Ralph 
W. Farnham, the venerable survivor of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, here among us alone of all 
his companions on that day at the age of one 
hundred and five. The Tremont Temple was 
crowded, and doubtless the concert was a sub- 
stantial benefit to the old soldier. Long may he 
live ! 

In curious contrast to this are the preparations 
in progress as we write, to welcome to our city 
the Heir Apparent of the Throne of England, 
ALBERT Epwarp, Prince of Wales, not the 
least pleasant part of which we think, to H. R. IL, 
will be the greeting of the children of the Public 
Schools in the Music Hall. This is to be a musi- 
cal ovation, similar in character to the recent 
Annual Festival of the Schools, the arrangements 
of the hall and the programme, being about the 
same. We heard the rehearsal of the music, and 
anticipate a complete success. 

The heart of a Prince must be more in- 
sensible than that of the average of human- 
ity that can fail to be stirred “as by the 
sound of a trumpet,” and touched to its very 
core by the singing of the noble and beautiful 
words written for this occasion by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, to the music of the glorious 
anthem of Old England, sung with the enthusi- 
asm kindled in the twelve hundred youthful 
hearts of the singers, by the unwonted stimulus 
of the Royal presence, and the universal spirit 
of good will and cordiality that pervades this 
whole people, on this occasion without a parallel 
in our history. Good will, good wishes and a 
cordial welcome to the Heir of England are in 
every heart and on every tongue, and the abund- 
ant tokens of this feeling on every hand, must 
amply atone for any occasional annoyances, and 
for the constant fatigue of a progress like that of 
the Prince through this country. True Repub- 
licanism loses nothing of its self respect in these 
honors, so gladly paid to the English Prince and 
through him to the great Free People, and the 
good and gracious Queen whom he represents, 
and there are few who cannot heartily join in the 
prayer, Gop SAVE THE QUEEN! 





Musical Correspondence. 


Partaperrata, Oct. 15.—We are promised this 
winter six classical soireés by Mr. WoLFsomn assist- 
ed by Mr. Tuomas and many other fine players. 
The programme will show the kind of music our 
people are gradually becoming admirers of, and if 








Mr. Wolfsohn plays as well this winter as he did 
last, and there is every reason to believe that he will 
execute much better, we have a rare treat in store 
for us. The subscription list is rapidly filling up. 
The following is the programme of the first soirée : 


1. Quatuor (D minor.—String instruments). .......... Haydn 
2. Solo Piano (Andante spianato—Polonaise, E flat major) 
Tete ihe 6 wOEN eC ee cues Ou eens ae 
8. Solo Violin (Tarantelle). ........ccceceeecseeeees Schubert 
4. Sonate, Piano and Violoncello (Andante—Allegro Finale) 
LER e Eb ecevarsvebubececoncseubehevieeet Mendelssohn 


5. Quatuor, Piano and String instruments (E flat major) 
Schumann 


~—Mrsieal Miscellany, 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 





The Orpheus Glee-Club, or, as their official title 
runs, the Orpheus Musical Association, have in active 
preparation a musical novelty, which they intend to 
bring out this season. It is an opera-travesty in two 
acts, entitled “ The Bards,” by Julius Freudenthal, 
Kapellmeister to the Duke of Braunschweig. As 
the title signifies, music and text are a take off, a tra- 
vesty, on the modern, especially the Italian opera. 
And we may add, after hearing one rehearsal, it is a 
capital hit. Burton’s Po-ca-hon-tas is a mere trifle 
in comparison. The libretto has the additional merit 
of heing a temperance story. 

The dramatis persone of the male sex appear in 
the costume of the priests of Norma, the heroine, 
Freia, (being the name of the wife of Wuotan), the 
chief god of the ancient Germans, is attired in the 
garb of Norma. The scene is laid in a dense forest. 
The child of Freia— Norma and a stranger from 
Berlin, who answers to the euphonious name of 
Piefke is a youth of light complexion, attired as a 
boy. The part of Freia is sang by a baritone. 

The object of the society of Bards is stated by 
their cheif in a very emphatic melodrama as follows : 

The society of Bards is founded on an oath that is 
binding, always to carry the bottle, but never to 
empty it. It is further stated that any transgressor 
is at once to be “butchered.” The chief of bards, 
who is unsuccessfully trying to make love to Freia, 
discovers her in a loving interview with the stranger, 
yclept Piefke, a poet, who appears to have been a 
tailor, Freia herself being at that time servant girl at 
the tavern called the Pinetree. They do not disguise 
the fact that they have been married clandestinely, 
the fruit of their union being the long-legged indi- 
vidual of a light complexion who rejoices in the 
name of Fritzchen, and is believed to be four years 
of age. In his wrath the chief of Bards is going to 
have them “ butchered,” when a savior appears in 
the person of the second chief, who is discovered to 
he an uncle to Piefke, having been a cobbler before. 
He and the chief having privately enjoyed the for- 
bidden drink of ardent liquor, he advises Pictke to 
accuse the chief of this crime in public convention, 
which he does just as he and Freia are going to be 
“butchered.” This plot succeeds, not, however, 
without burying the second chief together with the 
first under the ruins of their offices, whereupon 
Piefke is made chief, much against his will. 

This is a meagre outline of the plot, which we may 
translate, if time and opportunity serve us. The 
music abounds in “ first-rate airs and choruses,” and 
we have not the least doubt, that the opera will take 
vastly. There is capital fun throughout the whole 
piece, which may prove a very pleasant diversion af- 
ter the excitement of the present political campaign. 

Scn. 


Niemany, the great German tenor, who has been 
engaged for the performances of Wagner’s “ Tann- 
haiiser” in Paris, as the best representative of the 
principal character in this opera, has lately been per- 
forming in Leipsic. The Signale says of him: 


| 





“With a magnificent voice and an imposing person 
there is coupled a demoniacal element by which, in 
his personifications of dramatic characters he is so 
intensely effective ; truly demoniacal is then, too, the 
sound of his voice. His best part is “ Tannhaiiser.” 
In the contest of the minstrels at Wartburg, and in 
the scenes of the third act, his performance is truly 
great. Niemann is the proper man for this character 
Most of our tenors, sweet creatures, sing their story 
of the Venus mountain, as if they had with much 
pain committed it to memory. But when Niemann 
sings it he makes you shudder all over. It is no 
longer Niemann ; it is Tannhaiiser himself, glowing 
in the memory of his past revels. You feel that a 


mysterious power urges him on to revel more and 
more, till at last the fatal confession is wrung from 
his lips, ‘IT have shared in hell’s bacchanals.” The 
denouement in the third act is given with painful truth, 
and here, where most singers are tried, his voice 
seems to be more telling than ever.” 





Tue Oprra.—The “season” which will to-night 
close at the Academy of Music has been neither bril- 
liant nor successful. Commencing, on the 3d of 
September, with an inordinate blast from the trumpet 
of the management, it has comprised (or will have 
comprised, if no change in to-night’s performance is 
made) twenty-four performances. “ La Traviata ” 
has been four times sung; the “ Sicilian Vespers,”’ 
three times; “ Tl Trovatore,”’ “La Sonnambula,” 
“ Linda di Chamounix” and “ Don Giovanni,” twice 
each ; “ Luerezia Borgia,” “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“ Robert Le Diable,” “ Nabuco,” “ Martha,” “ Nor- 
ma,” “Il Barbiere,” “Il Poliuto,” and “I Puri- 
itani,”’ once each. 

There have been one postponement, several sub- 
stitutions “ at a moment’s notice,” changes and con- 
flicting announcements almost innumerable. The 
audiences have been small, except only on one ocea- 
sion, and a listless air has been their prevailing char- 
acteristic. 

All will admit that the out door tendencies of the 
American populace in the great quadrennial cam- 
paign seriously interfere with the pecuniary good 
fortune of an operatic enterprise. In the case now 
under consideration however, there are other causes 
—causes not independent of the management—which 
could produce more disastrous failures than this 
which has crowned the season now to close. The 
first and most unpardonable of these is the unblush- 
ing want of good faith shown by the management to 
the public. While we have been taught by experi- 
ence that the glowing promises of the advertisement 
preliminary are liable to fade before they are fulfilled, 
we still hope to see at least some resemblance between 
the two. When a series of new works is announced, 
we do not find ourselves fully gratified, or strongly 
drawn to the theatre by seeing daily upon our walls 
the names of the threadbare operas, whose every note 
we know, and whose melodies have even passed away 
from the hand-organs of the street. It is, neverthe- 
less, possible that we determine to renew the pleasure 
of years long past by going to hear one of these old 
friends ; we shall not bless the management, nor shall 
we be in haste to go again, when arriving at the 
Academy vestibule, we discover that sudden indispo- 
sition has seized some meritorious singer—it never 
attacks any other—and that our pet aversion is to 
take the role thus left empty, or that an opera the 
thought of which makes us yawn, is substituted. 

Another cause which ever leads and always should 
lead to failure, is found in the monstrous improbabil- 
ities, the contemptible shabbiness, of the operatic 
stage itself. No inconsiderable latitude must always 
be allowed to the scenic department and wardrobe 
attached to any dramatic establishment. Much that 
would be beyond expression ridiculous in real life has 
merely an attractive brilliancy when exhibited in 
front of the footlights.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Hearne 1x Lance Cnurcnes.—This is now 
made as easy as in the smallest by the success of an 
experiment just completed in Trinity Church, in this 
city. It consists of a paraboloidal reflector of sound 
placed at the back of the pulpit, of which the speak- 
er’s month is the focus. A beam of sound about ten 
feet in diameter is thus thrown to the most remote 
point of the church, and by its side-flow fills the 
whole body of the building. All great public build- 
ings, whether for singing or speaking, may have a 
similar arrangement adapted to their use. It is par- 
ticularly suitable for legislative halls, as it works 
both ways. <A person standing at the farthest door 
in Trinity Church can carry on a conversation, with 
one in the pulpit in the lowest tones, even in a whis- 
per. Any person well acquainted with the higher 
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mathematics, and accustomed to make constructions 
in architecture, engineering or machinery, is compe- 
tent to superintend such an erection. The one in 
Trinity Church was put up under the supervision of 
Professor Hackiey, of Columbia College, in this 
city.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


ParvapEeLn1a.—The Evening Bulletin prints the 
farewell card of the opera managers in that city, and 
appends the following comments. The same thing 
is true there that was true in New York and true in 
Boston, and it is not the political campaign alone 
that should account for the operatic failure. 


This is a very neat way of disposing of the matter 
before the public ; but it is not imperatively demand- 
ed that the story should be believed. In fact, it is 
growing inte a proverb, that cards of opera managers 
are not to be believed. In September, a very flour- 
ishing announcement was made, containing promises 
most of which were broken. The same thing has 
happened repeatedly before, and will happen repeat- 
edly again, unless managers learn from the public 
that such things will not succeed. They must be 
taught by experience that the people of Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, will not sustain operatic en 
terprises undertaken without any serious intention of 
keeping faith with the public. 

The history of the operatic campaign of this fall is 
a brief one and easily told. It began in New York, 
where a great array of artists was announced and 
many new operas were promised. But the new ar- 
tists did not appear, nor were the new operas given. 
The season was a disastrous failure, every perfor- 
mance being before an audience small in numbers, a 
large proportion, also, being “ dead-heads.” There 
was a quarrel between the managers and some of 
their principal artists about salaries, like the quarrel 
of yesterday, and they seceded and set up a rival op- 
era. In Philadelphia, in September, the same flour- 
ishing announcement was made, and there was the 
same failure to keep the promises made to the public ; 
of course, poor audiences were the consequence. A 
new season was promised, beginning on the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. The managers made a large 
amount of money by that single performance, and 
now comes the old complaint of the artists, that they 
have not been paid, and there is a complete breaking 
up of the company. 

The managers pretend that the election excitement 
prevents the public from taking any interest in the 
performances. But this is not the case. If the en- 
tertainments were good, novel and varied ; if every 
thing was done that was promised, and if there were 
but three or four operas in a week, instead of six, 
the attendance would be larger, and the profits good. 
The election would not interfere to any serious ex- 
tent. As at present managed, operatic entertain- 
ments do wrong in many directions. So little can 
the promises of managers be relied on, that artists 
will not engage to come to America, except at enor- 
mous salaries, as they feel assured that they will not 
be paid in full, and they hope to secure in one month 
enough to pay their expenses for six, counting on los- 
ing the pay promised for the remaining five months. 
On account of the same loose regard for truth, the 
public will not go to the opera, knowing that things 
will not be done as well as promised. The artists 
and the pablic are both wronged, and all array them- 
selves against the managers. The public journals, 
on which success depends, are also wronged; for 
they are made the agents through which the public is 
deceived ; the managers continually getting them to 
announce and promise great things, which are gene- 
rally not performed. In this way there is a sort of 
quadrilateral irrepressible conflict, between the man- 
agers, the artists, the public and the press, in the 
midst of which the opera is broken down. 





A Ricn Scene at a Porttann THeatre.— 
The Portland Argus states that during the perform- 
ance of the Octoroon at the theatre in that city, last 
Wednesday afternoon, in the scene where Zoc is 
about to take poison, Mr. Nathan Winslow (a weal- 
thy resident of Portland, and very rabid in his anti- 
slavery views,) astonished both audience and actors 
by rushing upon the stage and seizing Zoe, (Miss 
Kimberly,) shouting out in a highly excited manner : 
“ Hold, Zoe,—don’t take it! I command the under- 
ground railroad. Fly! fly with me and you are 
safe. Come to Canada to the possessions of Queen 
Victoria, and you will be free! fire! rree!!” 
Manager Macfarland soon set things to rights and 
the excited gentleman left the stage. In addition 
to the foregoing we learn that this was Mr. Winslow’s 
first visit to a theatre. The character of the piece 
drew him thither, and his active abolition sympathies 
led him to make this ludicrous “ first appearance on 
any stage.” 








| and we get notes, but no song. 


OcToBER. 


Ay, thou art welcome, Heaven’s delicious breath, 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 

And suns grow mild, and the meek days grow brief, 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny South, O, still delay, 

In the gay woods and in the golden air, 

Like a good old age released from care, 

Journeying in long serenity away. 

Tn such a bright, late quiet would that I 

Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bower and brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 

And murmur of kind voices ever nizh ; 

And when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 

Pass silently from men as thou dost pass. 





A Sone Wrirter.—Henry Carey was a man of 
genius. He wrote for the theatre with immediate and 
lasting syecess. Next he handled satire ; and Pope 
took his verses for Swift’s, and Swift for Pope’s. 
Lastly he settled down to lyrical art; with a rare 
combination of two rare talents he invented immor- 
tal melodies and the immortal words to them: inter 
alia, he wrote the words and music of “Sally in our 
Alley,” and the words and melody of the national 
anthem. For this last he deserved a pension and a 
niche in Westminster Abbey. 

In a loose age he wrote chastely. He never failed 
to hit the public. He was of his age, yet immortal. 
No artist can be more. 

But there was no copyright in songs. 

Mark the consequence of that gap in law! While 
the theatres and the streets rang with his lines and 
tunes, while the fiddlers fiddled him and were paid, 
and the songsters sang him and were richly paid, 
the genius that set all those empty music pipes a- 


| flowing, and a million ears listening with rapture, 


was fleeced to the bone. All shook the fruit tree 
except the planter. All reaped the corn except the 
sower. For why? The sower was an author; an 
inventor. And so, in the midst of successes that en- 
riched others and left him bare, in thegmidst of the 
poor unselfish sonl’s attempts to found a charity for 
distressed performers, nature suddenly broke down 
under the double agony of a heart full of wrongs and 
an empty belly, and the man hanged himself. 

They found him cold, with skin on his bones, and 
a half-penny in his pocket. 

Think of this when next you hear ‘“ God save the 
Queen.”—Charles Reade. 

A new Oratorio, entitled Praise to God, composed 
by Geo. F. Bristow, Esq., has just been put in re- 
hearsal by the Harmonie Society, who will produce 
it within a few weeks. This work deserves more 
than a passing notice, as it is worthy of great credit 
to the composer, not only, but to the art in this coun- 
try. Mr. Bristow is an American by birth, and 
when quite young, exhibited a remarkable musical 
ability. His father being an accomplished professor, 
gave him a thorough education in every branch of 
the art. His first classical composition which attract- 
ed attention, was a symphony first brought out by 
the Philharmonic Society of this city, a society which 
never take up new compositions unless they are of 
great merit ; since which, Mr. Bristow has composed 
several others, all of which have received high com- 
mendations from musical critics and the public. Ju- 
lien, when in this country, was so much pleased with 
these symphonies that he took, I think, two with him 
on his return to Europe and brought them out in 
London, and also engaged Mr. Bristow to write oth- 
ers for his Orchestra. His opera of Rip Van Win- 
kle, which had snch a run at the time it was brought 
out by the Pyne and Harrison troupe a few years 
since at Niblos, established his reputation in that de- 
partment. The oratorio just published, as a classi- 
cal composition, will compare favorably with many 
of the works of the old masters. While it combines 
all that may be said to belong to the old school which 
is considered essential in a classical work, it is suffic- 
iently modern in style, and adaptation to the libretto, 
to please all who can appreciate the higher order of 
music. The orchestral accompaniments show the 
perfect comprehension of the composer of the best 
effects which can be produced by the various instru- 
ments.—N. Y. Corr. Georgia Telegraph. 

Song is the tone of feeling. Like poetry, the lan- 
guage of feeling, art should regulate, and perhaps 
temper and modify it. But whenever such a modi- 
fication is introduced as destroys the predominance 
of the fecling—which yet happens in ninety-nine set- 
tings out of a hundred, and with nine hundred and 
ninety-nine taught singers ont of a thousand—the 
essence is sacrificed to what should be the accident ; 
If song, however, 
he the tone of feeling, what is beautifal [singing ? 
The balance of feeling, not the absence of it. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Kindly remembsr the loved ones. VD. B. Worley 25 
A very pleasing song of medium difficulty. 


There is a fountain filled with blood. Quartet 
and Chorus. J. L. Ensign. 35 
A most excellent short piece for large choirs. It 
may be sung quite effectively, though. by a choir of 
eight. There is a lack of such pieces, and those inter- 
ested should encourage authors in their production 
by liberally using the few that are offered. 


Song of the Spanish Orange girl. (La Naran- 
gera.) Scochdopole. 


Madame Gazzaniga’s celebrated song with the origi- 
nal Spanish words and a fine English version. Prima 
Donnas will please take notice. 


Nellie Brawn. Song and Chorus. Bishop. 25 


A new plantation melody, which will become a fa- 
vorite with serenaders. 


Instrumental Music. 

Arranged 

T. Bissell. 35 
This well-known piece will be liked all the better in 

this new dress. It has gained in fullness and bril- 

liancy, and the task of performing it distributed 

among two players lessens the difficulty of each part 

considerably. 


The maiden’s prayer. Four hands. 
by 


J. W. Lewis. 25 
String of Pearls Waltz. HI. von Benzon. 25 
March d’Amore. R. R. Trench. 25 


Will be welcomed by young playersas charming re- 
creative pieces between their more serious studies. 


Immortellen Waltzes. Fourhds. Jos. Gungl. 75 


Among musicians this set of waltzes composed in 
memory of Johann Strauss, the ‘Waltz king,” is gen- 
erally considered the best of the author. Certainly 
these waltzes when performed by two good players 
make as stirring a piece of dance-music as there is. 


General Garibaldi’s Quickstep. C. H. Loehr. 25 


With a fine portrait of the popular Italian hero on 
the title-page. 


Wauregan Quickstep. 


Books. 


Oxtver’s CoLtecTion oF Hymn anp Psatm 
Tunes, SENTENCES, ANTHEMS, AND CHANTS. 
A National Lyre, for the use of the Church, 
the Family or the Singing School. By Henry 
K. Oliver. 75 


Few if any volumes of church music have been 
published of late possessing the merit of this work. 
The contents are selected and original, of the latter, 
much never before in print, the result of the compi- 
ler’s labors in hours not occupied by his ordinary 
avocations. He has ventured to attempt the work, 
encouraged by long experience in the musical services 
of the church, and by the favor with which some of 
his own compositions have been received. Many ad- 
mirable tunes are comprised in the work, which have 
been almost wholly ignored in the collections of the 
last thirty years, yet which really possess the highest 
merit. There are other compositions more suitable 
for Home and School use. In the selection of An- 
thems and Sentences, a leading object has been to 
combine novelty, variety and brevity. 





Mostc py Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saviny of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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